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What Price Disarmament ? 


Unirep: Nations—The real issue which un 
derlies disarmament negotiations at the Unit 
ed Nations can be stated simply. It is this 
Can the Western world afford to make a deal 
with the Soviet Union which involves the sac 
rifice of American bases overseas? Is there 
any alternative form of security which would 
be preferable to the security now provided by 
these bases? 

The question is emerging in this form be 
disarmament 


cause the Soviet price for a 


agreement—although never stated explicitly 

is the abandonment or at least the skeletoniza 
tion of the American base system. A year or 
two ago almost anyone would have said the 
answer was obvious, that of course the United 
States could not think of abandoning its bases. 
But today the question is by no means theo 
retical. 

Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiets of 
Staff, apparently thinks there i 


No less an authority than 


in alternative 
source of security which would be preferable 
to the base system in its present form. If his 
views have been correctly 

forces to 


favor of cutting American 


? 


2 million men by 1960, a level which would 


by William R. Frye 


re quire ( onside rable skeletonization ol N AT( ) 


ind of our bases in the Far East. Admiral 


Radford would depend on long-range air 


itomic striking power—soon to include inter 


1] 


continental missile to deter war: all war, 


from the Big War of annihilation down to 


brush-fire wars on the scale of Korea and In 
dochina. This 1s the Fortress America thesis. 
It is one form of security which would not re 


quire extensive base $ overscas, 


I hose 


whose job it is to frame American 


disarmament policy agree that under 


sOrniC 


conditions the base might perhaps be sacri 


heed. But they would not give the up unl 


laterally, without 


getting melt better 


than the Fortress America typ of security 


in return. Some policy makers, perhaps many, 


would use the bases r assets and 


, 
as bargaining 


trade them to the U.S.S.R. for a disarmament 
igreement which would include (1) an early 


‘ | 
warning sysiem (including rial reconnals 


sance ) to remove the element of surprise from 


itomic appression ind therefore minimize the 


) 


likelihood of aggression; (2) sufficient curbs 


on the nuclear-arms race to fourth 


other than tl United 


countries countric 


States, the U.S.S.R. and Britais from ob 
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taining atomic and hydrogen bombs; 
(3) the right to send ground and air 
inspectors behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo curtains to verify the numbers 
of armed forces and armaments, and 
thus strip away the advantage the 
Communist world now has in the 
held of military intelligence; and (4) 
satisfactory settlements of political 
problems such as Germany, Korea 
and Indochina. 


This is, in effect, our asking price 


for a disarmament agreement. We 
have not promised to abandon or 
skeletonize our bases, even if the 
U.S.S.R. gives us all we have asked 
for. Moscow has not promised to 
give us all we ask for even if we do 
that is, cut 
down to 1.5 million men, and hence 
abandon or skeletonize the bases. But 


what it is demanding- 


the logic of the negotiating process 
is that a deal of this kind could be 
made. Britain and France have both 
put themselves on record, in effect, 


as favoring it. 


What Kind of War? 


One reason Washington hesitates 
to declare its willingness to accept a 
force level of 1.5 million men as the 
final goal of a disarmament process 
is that a basic question has yet to be 
answered by the National Security 
Council: that is, would the security 
system we have outlined at the dis- 
armament table be an acceptable al- 
But 


this question cannot be answered un- 


ternative to the base system? 


til we know what kind of a war we 
are prepared to fight. And mean- 
while disarmament negotiations must 


mark time. 


While we hesitate, the bargaining 
value of our base system deteriorates 
rapidly. Politically, the cement which 
has held the system together is 
cracking from Iceland to Morocco 
to Saudi Arabia to Okinawa. Mili- 
tarily, the bases are losing some of 
their value as the U.S.S.R. becomes 
capable of zeroing in on them with 
medium-range guided missiles. Dip- 
lomatically, the more that is said in 
Washington about a possibility of 
abandoning the bases unilaterally, 
the less likely is the Kremlin, at the 
UN, to pay a price to purchase their 
abandonment. One thing is clear. 
If the bases are to be put on the bar- 
gaining block, this will have to be 
done while they are still negotiable 
currency. 

How much of our asking price 
would the Soviet Union pay? The 
most the Kremlin has offered to date, 
even in return for a reduction of our 
armed forces to 1.5 million men, is a 
program of ground inspection which 
is pretty good as far as it goes—it 
goes much further than Moscow has 
ever gone before—but does not in- 
clude aerial inspection and therefore 
would not provide a_ satisfactory 
early-warning system against surprise 
attack. Indeed, it might not even af- 
ford an adequate check on conven- 
tional-arms reductions, although it 
would be of considerable intelligence 
value to us and perhaps of some po- 
litical value. 

In the atomic field what the So- 
viet Union is offering is even less 
adequate. Moscow has not yet come 
to grips with the fact that in a mat- 
ter of a very few years, unless some- 


thing is done to solve the “fourth- 
country problem,” atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs will be “as common 
as artillery shells,” as Jules Moch, 
France’s representative to the UN 
Disarmament Commission, has put 
it. Russia has offered an uncontrolled 
prohibition of the “use” of A- and 
H-bombs but has never agreed to 
prohibit their manufacture, except in 
a totally unacceptable context. The 
U.S.S.R. apparently is either unim 
pressed with the 
danger or unwilling to stop building 


“fourth-country” 


up its own stockpile of bombs and 
bomb material, and hence is in no 
position to call on other countries 
to do so. The Soviet Union, in short, 
is resisting almost all of the demands 
which go to make up the American 
asking price for a disarmament 
agreement. All that Moscow is pre- 
pared to give us at this stage is 
ground inspection. 

Clearly this is not the Soviet 
Union’s last word; it must be a de- 
laying tactic. Meanwhile, if we want 
ground inspection in return for an 
initial, 11 percent, reduction of our 
armed forces (from 2,809,700 men 
to 2,500,00) the Russians will make 
a limited deal on that basis immedi- 
ately, cutting their own armed forces 
to the same level. Communist China, 
too, would be allowed 2.5 million 
men under arms. 

If we are unable to achieve a broad- 
er, full-scale disarmament agreement, 
should we accept the lesser plan Mos- 
cow is now offering? We could ac- 
cept without substantially altering 
manpower cuts already planned. But 


(Continued on page 184) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


av The Suez Canal: 100 Miles of Drama 


The Suez Canal, which President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser nationalized on 
July 26, has been in the headlines off 
and on ever since it was opened 87 
years ago—and never more so than 
now. But precious little is known 
generally about this busiest and long- 
est man-made waterway in history. 
Yet today’s crisis cannot be fully un 
derstood without some knowledge of 
the canal’s history and characteristics. 

Physically the canal should rank 
with the great wonders of the world. 
It took ten years to build; is 105 miles 
long, 500 feet wide, and 46 feet deep. 
When first dug, however, it was only 
26 feet deep and 177 feet wide. Five 
times the amount of soil removed to 
build the original canal has been ex- 
tracted to widen and deepen it. A 
million cubic yards of soil are ré 
moved every year just in the course 
of maintenance. 

It takes about 15 hours for a ship 
to pass through the canal today, as 
against 24 hours in 1890 and 48 
hours in 1870. Ships go through in 
convoys, with places arranged for the 
convoys to pass one another. Two 
move south each day starting at 11 
A.M. and 11 p.m.; two others move 
north at 6:30 a.m. and 6:30 p.m. The 
convoys average 10 or I! ships each. 
Trafhe of 50 or more ships per day 
is not unusual. 

In 1870, the first year the canal did 
business, only 486 ships used it. Last 
year there were 14,666 transits, more 
than half of these being tankers. 
Ships of 48 nations used the canal 
in 1955. Twenty-eight percent were 
British; 13 percent, Norwegian; 12 
percent, Liberian. Those flying the 
American flag came ninth. But ac- 
tually United States-controlled ships 


rank second to British-owned, since 
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nearly all Liberian tankers and many 
ships flying the Panamanian and 
Honduran flags are owned in the 
United States. 


Distances Shortened 


The canal cuts 6,700 miles off the 
New York 
points on the Red Sea; it reduces by 
3,500 


distance between and 


miles the distance between 
United States east-coast ports and the 


New York to 
Kuwait is 12,000 miles around the 


Persian Gulf. From 


Cape of Good Hope; it is only 8,400 
via the Suez Canal. An oil tanker 
takes 66 days for the round trip via 
the Cape of Good Hope; it takes only 
48 days via the canal. Reducing the 
trip by 18 days saves $46,000 for the 
tanker owners, even after canal tolls 
are taken into consideration. 

Tolls 


They have been cut 27 times in 85 


are constantly changing. 
years. Only twice have there been 
increases, both in wartime. Fees for 
passengers were abolished in 1950. 
Vessels under 300 tons gross do not 
pay tolls. Cargoes going from north 
to south consist mainly of manufac 
tured metals, machinery, cement, 
chemicals, fertilizers, railroad equip 
ment; the main cargoes on north 
bound vessels consist of crude oil, 
minerals and ores, vegetable oils, raw 
textiles, rubber, sugar, tea. In 1955 
Britain took 20 million tons of the 
oil traveling northward; France, 12 
million tons; the United States, 8.5 
million tons. 

The Suez Canal Company, organ 
ized in 1857 to build and operate the 
canal, was established as an interna 
tional joint stock company under an 
Egyptian charter. Its business head 
quarters was set up in Paris. At the 


time of Nasser’s nationalization the 


1956 


British government owned 44 per 


bought by Disraeli 


from Khedive Ismail in 1875, 
32 


cent of the stock 
Of the 
seats on the board of directors, 3 
were held directly by the British gov 
The 


16 Frenchmen, 9 


ernment. board also included 
Britons, 5 Egyp 
and | Ameri 
held by 


individuals throughout the world 


tians, | Dutch member 
can. The other shares were 
78 percent of the balance by private 
The 


pany's concession, valid for 99 years 


shareholders in France com 
from the date the canal was formally 
opened (1869), was to have expired 
in 1968, Free navigation of the ca 
nal is assured by the Constantinople 
Convention of October 29, 1888, 
which provide s that the canal “shall 
always be free and open, in time of 
war as in time ol 


peace, to every 


vessel of commerce or of war, with 
out distinction of flag,” and “shall 
never be subjected to the exercise of 
the right of blockade.” 

Nasser 
canal company in retaliation for the 
West's refusal to build his $1.3 bil 


lion High Aswan Dam. The West 
pulled out of the Aswan Dam proj 


President nationalized the 


ect for a combination of reasons 


There was a determination in some 
quarters in Washington and London 
to cut Nasser down to size and even, 


it is thought, to overthrow him 


There was displeasure in the United 


States with his recognition of Pei 


ping. There was a desire to call hi 


bluff that Moscow would take on the 
dam if the West did not. 


There 


genuine concern over! Egypt CCO 


nomic situation Nasser mormlpay 


Red 


although this fact was known 


ing of future Egyptian crops for 
arms 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


By4 


Is Neutralism 
‘Immoral’? 


lem —in_ this 


President Duight D. Eisenhower at 
his news conference, Washington, 
D.C., June 6, 1956, as reported in the 
New York Herald Tribune, June 7, 
1956: 

If you are waging peace, you can’t 
be too particular sometimes about 
the special attitudes that different 
countries take. young 


country once, and our whole policy 


We were a 


for the first 100 years was, or more, 
150, we were neutral. We constantly 
asserted we were neutral in the wars 
of the world and wars in Europe 
and antagonisms. 

Now, today there are certain na- 
tions that say they are neutral. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean what it is 
so often interpreted to mean, neutral 
as between right and wrong or de- 
cency or indecency. 

They are using the term “neutral” 
with respect to attachment to mili- 
tary alliances. And may I point out 
that I cannot see that that is always 
to the disadvantage of such a coun- 
try as ours. 

If a nation is truly a neutral, if it 
is attacked by anybody—and we are 
not going to attack them — public 
opinion of the world is outraged. 

If it has announced its military 
association with another great power, 
things could happen to it, difficul- 
ties along its borders, and people 
would say, “Good enough for it 
they asked for it.” 

So let us not translate this mean 
ing of the word “neutral” as be- 
tween contending military forces, 
even though the conflict is latent, 
and neutral as between right and 
wrong. 


Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 


les at commencement exercises at 
lowa State College at Ames, June 9, 
1956, as reported in The New York 
Times, June 10, 1956: 

In 1823 President Monroe pro- 
claimed to the despotic alliance then 
headed by Czarist Russia that “we 
should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety” and 
that we would not “behold such in 
terposition, in any form, with in- 
difference.” 

It was indeed farsighted and bold 
for our young nation thus to identi- 
fy its own self-interest with the fate 
of freedom thousands of miles away. 
Yet the pronouncement of that prin- 
ciple, Webster recorded, was greeted 
with “one general glow of exulta- 
tion.” 

That principle has now been ex- 
tended. Its broadest application is 
found in the United Nations Char- 
ter, But because veto power makes 
United Nations action undependable, 
many nations have made with each 
other treaties which embody the prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine. With- 
in the last ten years the United States, 
always acting in a bipartisan manner, 
has made such treaties with 42 coun- 
tries of America, Europe and Asia. 

These treaties abolish, as between 
the parties, the principle of neutrali 
ty, which pretends that a nation can 
best gain safety for itself by being 
indifferent to the fate of others. This 
has increasingly become an obsolete 
conception and, except under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, it is an im- 
moral and shortsighted conception. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
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This is the second of four Forums to be published before 
the November Presidential elections, in which the views 
of Republican and Democratic spokesmen on major for 
eign-policy problems will be presented. Each Forum will 
be accompanied by an article analyzing the given prob 
instance Vera Micheles Dean's 
“What Is U.S. Policy on Neutralism?” 


article: 


WHAT REPUBLICANS THINK 


les at his news conference, Washing 
ton, D.C., July 11, 1956, as reported 
in The New York Times, July 12, 
1956: 

Q.—Mr. Secretary, do you still be 
lieve that neutralism is immoral? 

A.—I believe what I said, which is 
that the kind of neutralism which 
is indifferent to the fate of others and 
which believes security can best be 
sought in isolation and without con 
cern for others—I said that kind of 
neutrality I believe is immoral. I did 
not say neutralism of all kinds is im 
moral. I described the kind of neu 
think is 
and to that view I still adhere. 


tralism which | immoral 
Q.—How is a nation’s concern for 
others expressed in the international 
field, Mr. Secretary? 
A.—It is 


through membership, I would say, 


first of all expressed 
in the United Nations, which itself 
commits all of the members to the 
principle of standing together as 
against aggression. That indicates a 
concern for others... . 

©.—Mr. Secretary, the definition 
of a concern for others as being ex 
pressed through membership in the 
United Nations means, as a practical 
matter, does it not, that there prac 
tically aren’t any neutrals in the 
world? Practically all the countries 
which have been able to get into the 
United Nations are there. 

A. — Yes, 
Switzerland, which has felt that its 
membership in the United Nations 
would be inconsistent with its tradi 
tional policy of neutrality. I would 
not want even there to say that the 


with one exception, 


neutrality of Switzerland was im 


(Continued on page 182) 
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WHAT DEMOCRATS THINK 


Governor Averell Harriman of New 
York at a luncheon of the Editors 
and Publishers of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Press of New York at the 
Press Club, New York, 
New York, June 22, 1956: 

Think of 


that 


Overseas 


the most recent confu 


sion was caused by President 


Fisenhower’s statement on neutrali 
ty. At a press conference just before 
his unfortunate illness, the President 
said: 
“It a 
military 


nation has announced its 


association with another 
power, things could happen to it, 
difficulties along its borders, and peo 
ple would say, ‘Good enough for it 


” 


-they asked for it.’ 


Those were the President’s words. 
The United States has military alli 
ances with some two score countries 
which have withstood Communist 
threats to stand along side of us. The 


Kremlin break 


up those alliances, and here the Presi 


has been trying to 
dent of the United States played 


right into their hands. 


The demand for clarification came 
immediately from our allies, and the 
White House had to issue a state 
ment saying that the President didn’t 


And the 


next day Dulles made a speech tak 


mean what he said at all. 
ing quite a different tack. But much 
damage had been done. 

I must say to you it is high time 
we have a national Administration 
that knows what it is doing and 


where it is Administra 


going—an 
tion that will inspire our country to 
give leadership for unity of purpose 
among the free nations. In this way 


and in this way alone can we effec 
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tively deal with the evil purposes of 
the Kremlin. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennes 
Wash 
ington, D.C., July 11, 1956, as re 
ported in the Congressional Record 


of that date: 


see, on the floor of the Senate 


India, in the opinion of many, 1s 
the key to Southern Asia. It is the 


world’s second most populous na 


tion. It exerts a great moral force, 
not only in its own area but through 
out the world. It has been a matter 
ot deep concern that our relation 
ships with India, its leaders and its 
people, have worsened day by day 
during the present Administration in 
Washington. 

It is Vice 


President Nixon now is « nyaying in 


fe ud 


an incredible fact that 


what appears to be an open 
with Prime Minister Nehru 
In continuing to criticize the poli 
cies of Nehru, the Vice President is 
following, step by step, in the path 
Dulles, has 


sistently done the same thing. The 


of Secretary who 


con 


question in thoughtful minds will 
now be whether the policy of Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Dulles in regard to 
India will serve to drive India and 


the other nations of Asia who follow 


her lead into more open friendship 


with the Soviet system. 

It is not just the friendship ol 
India which is at stake. India is a 
leader, and her actions and opinions 
have great force in her part of the 
world. And it is a part of the world 
in which the West has been losing 
steadily. The decision of Ceylon to 
leave their 


require the British to 


bases there, the announcement by 


Cambodia of extensive economic ar 


1956 


rangement 
serious losse 
Whether 
Nehru and 
policies or 
China or 
dominant tor 
world. Th 
sitive to cde 
i parliame 
ment and 
Under 
dia has fou 
it home vt 
best hop Lie 
policy towatd | 
deterrent t 
China. 
Vii 
Montana 
ence ov thi ‘ 
July [a, 72 
the typescript of the 
MANSFIELD: It 
Admi 


ferent definitic 


Senator 


crat of 


work 


with the 
neu 


tralism,’ but mean 


“neutralist.” If neutral it 
wants to go o% \ it wants 
to do what is national 
interests; ane 


take a 


we do ot oO! 


more 


cause we ca 
our early da 
tral as the 
neutral for a 
ing alter our 
keeping oul 
Now 
changed, We 
the kind of a 


us would like t 


with the 


because 
world 

Qu 
that Mr 
national 
the Far East 
and neutrali 


Man rit 


think he helped our relations in the 
Far East, in Manila, Saigon and 
Taipeh. | haven't had a chance to see 
his remarks in full as to what he is 
supposed to have said at Karachi, but 
I do not think if the news stories are 
correct, and | assume they are, that 
he should have engaged in any kind 
of verbal warfare with Nehru. 

Former President Harry S. Tru- 
man at a press conference in London, 
June 18, 1956, as reported by the 
New York Herald Tribune, June 19, 
1956: 

“Former President Harry S. Tru- 
man reached London today on the 
last leg of his European journey, and 
told a press conference he had found 
the the United States 
abroad to be ‘very, very good, in- 


prestige of 


deed,’ during his travels. . . 
“Asked if he considers neutralism 
to be immoral—a reference to a re- 
cent speech by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles—Mr. Truman re- 
plied: ‘Sornetimes it gives one a jolt 
when friends remain neutral, but I 


think it 


and Switzerland have gone a long 


don't is immoral. Sweden 


way with it.’ 


Republicans 


(Continued from page 180) 


moral, It is based upon a very spe- 
cial set of circumstances, and I think 
in the statement which I made, and 
which has been alluded to by another 
questioner, | said that “exe ept under 
very exceptional circumstances,” and 
there could be exceptional circum- 
stances, | think perhaps are, in the 
case of Switzerland. But Switzerland 
has not joined the United Nations, 
although it could do so, because it 
felt that 
traditional policy of neutrality. 
©.—I think some of us had the 
impression from the statement you 
made that the standard which was 


was inconsistent with its 


in your mind, the standard of action 
or commitment, was the collective 


security system, that is, the willing- 


- 


ness to take a position on some spe- 
cific current issue during the past 
ten years. Your definition here broad- 
ens neutrality to the point where 
well, | now have the impression that 
hardly any country would be con- 
sidered to bé immoral in its neutral 
policy. 

A.—I think there are very few, if 
any, although I do believe this: I be- 
lieve that countries which denounce 
genuine collective security pacts are 
secking to promote a somewhat 
wrong view of neutrality. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
in the prepared text of his Fourth of 
July address in Manila, as released by 
the State Department and reported in 
The New York Times, July 4, 1956: 

1 would feel that generally a na- 
tion that rejects the principles of col- 
lective security because it feels its 
independence will be compromised 
by association with other powers is 
not reading rightly the trends of 
modern history. It has far more to 
gain by standing together with free 
nations than by remaining aloof. 

But there may be other reasons for 
neutralism. Many nations have the 
same principles which we share in 
common, and they are prepared to 
defend them. Yet they feel that their 
own internal problems compel them 
to abstain, at least for the moment, 
from mutual-security pacts and asso- 
ciations. They wish to devote all 
their energies to building their own 
political and economic systems, Or 
they may feel that they are too geo- 
graphically exposed to risk provok- 
ing Communist colonial imperialism. 

We in the United States can un- 
derstand the attitudes of such pow- 
ers. For over a century we tried to 
avoid being identified with any of 
the warring powers blocs of Europe. 
But we learned from hard experience 
that policies which worked well in 
the 19th century were completely 
inadequate in the 20th. In 1917 we 
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were forced to enter a terrific world 
war. Again in 1941 we were plunged 
into the blood bath of the Second 
World War. 

Finally we learned our lesson. To- 
gether with most of the other na 
tions of the world, we joined in a 
world organization designed to pro- 
mote justice and ensure peace. In 
addition, we joined regional alliances 
permitted under the charter of the 
United Nations. We found that the 
world is too small today for effective 
isolation. 

We believe in the right of each in 
dividual nation to chart its own 
course, and we respect whatever de- 
cision it makes even though we 
might not fully agree with that deci 
sion. It is only natural that we should 
feel closer to those who stand with 
us as allies in the effort to keep the 
world free. But we, just as you, cher- 
ish also the friendship of other na- 
tions who share our dedication to 
the principles of democracy and free 
dom even though they have not seen 
fit to ally themselves with us poli- 
tically and militarily. 

But there is still another brand of 
neutralism that makes no moral dis- 
tinction between the Communist 
world and the free world. With this 
viewpoint we have no sympathy. 
How can we feel toward those who 
treat alike nations that believe in 
God and honor, religion and morali 
ty, and nations that boast of atheism 
and the rule of force and terror 
alone? 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
in Karachi, Pakistan, July 9, 1956, as 
reported by The New York Times, 
July 10, 1956: 

At the airport before his departure, 
Mr. Nixon said: 

“Soviet aid is given not with 
strings but with a rope. Any country 
taking assistance from the Soviet 
runs almost certain risk of having 
that rope tied around its neck.” 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


| & What Is U.S. Policy 


on Neutralism ? 


In an article on “The Missile Stand- 
off,” Time magazine of July 30 urges 
the United States to do some hard 
thinking about the effect that the 
emergence of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM) as the lead- 
ing modern weapon will have on for- 
eign policy. “With ICBM firepow- 
er,” Time contends, “huge armies 
will become obsolete. The nature of 
alliances will be changed. . . . Bar- 
ring some new kind of economic or 
political magnetism, neutralism will 
become an even greater factor be- 
cause of the risk of military involve- 
ment with either of the ICBM-armed 
powers.” Yet judging from the de- 
bate about the pros and cons of neu- 
tralism between leaders of the Eisen- 
hower Administration and from 
Democratic comments on this debate, 
American judgments of “neutral” 
nations are still affected by pre-ICBM 
theories of international relations. 
It is understandable that the Unit- 
ed States—where until World War 
II a majority of people sincerely be- 
lieved it was possible for a great 
power to maintain neutrality and 
avoid military commitments of any 
kind—should feel strongly opposed 
to neutrality by other countries now 
that, as a result of harsh experience 
in World War II and the Korean 
war, we have become converted to 
the belief, as expressed by Secretary 
of State Dulles, that in the modern 
Yet 


some Americans, drawing on a sense 


world neutrality is “obsolete.” 


of historical perspective, realize that 
other nations may be passing today 
through the experience which caused 
the United States at the time of its 
founding to adopt the role of a neu- 
tral, and suggest that our attitude 
towards neutrals of the 1950's should 
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be one, not of intolerance, but of un 
derstanding. This is the position 
taken by President Eisenhower. The 
President has gone even further and 
has opened the way to reconsidera 
tion of the role neutrals might play 
in the nuclear age by hinting that 
they might sometimes be helpful and 
not—as more pessimistic spokesme n 
have indicated—inevitably disadvan 
tageous to the United States. 


Tests of Neutralism 


This discussion about neutralism 
has been obscured, so far, by the fail 
ure to establish agreed tests of what 
constitutes neutralism today. Before 
the creation in the 20th century of 
international organizations charged 
with the maintenance of collective 
security, life was simple. On the out 
break of war any nation, great or 
small, had the right under interna 
tional law to proclaim its neutrality, 
and thereupon the belligerents were 
obligated to respect that neutrality or 
suffer the consequences. Now, how 
as Wash 


questioning Mr. 


ever, it is a moot question 
ington reporters 
Dulles at his July 11 press conference 
were quick to bring cut—whether 
any nation except Switzerland, whose 
neutrality has been guaranteed by 
treaty for over a century and which 
chose not to compromise it by join 
ing the United Nations, can be de 
scribed as “neutral” in the sense this 
term was used in the pre-League of 
Nations and pre-UN days. For under 
present-day international law all the 
members of the UN, among which 
are the nations we call “neutralist” 

India, Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, 
Yugoslavia—as well as Sweden, a de 
clared neutral, are pledged, under 
the UN Charter, to defend collec- 


tive security in ol 
What 
plore or denounce when they Sp ak 


Nehru or 


neutrality as 


igyression., 
American crit then, de 


of the attitudes of Tito or 


Nasser is not Csrotuus 
this is indeed obso 


! 
Neutralism, 


concept It 


thought of it 


lete but “neutralism. 


however, is not a ke gal 


can more accurately be described as 


a state of mind. The question, then, 


is, A state ol mind about what? 
The most obvious reaction mn the 
United States 


would be to say a state 


of mind about communism as con 


trasted with democracy—an ideologi 
cal neutralism: and to this Vice Presi 
dent Richard M 


his Fourth of July address at Manila. 


Nixon referred in 


This, however, is by no means a 


Por Marshal 


1 Communist, has 


clear test of neutralism 
Tito, himself been 
a staunch opponent of Stalinism; Mr. 
Nehru, a Socialist, has determinedly 
fought Communists in India and is 
a supporter of democratic Britain in 
Nas 


ser, a devout Muslim, sends Egyp 


the Commonwealth; President 


tian Communists to jail. If nations 


which put up with communism in 


their midst are to be classified as neu 
tralist, then our NATO allies France 
and Italy would have to be put in a 


new ¢ ategor y. 


American criti of neutralism, 


however, would contend that another 
test of neutralism is whether a given 


country “is with us or against us 


that is, whether takes the side of 
the anti-Communist coalition led by 
the United State 


igainst the U.S.S.R. 


and Communist China. This was a 
tenable test du 
“cold 


“summit 


the pe riod ot the 


war. ince the Geneva 


been 
gradually unde: 
readines nited 


ing State 


and of our Western allies to expand 
contacts with the U.S.S.R. and with 
the countries of Eastern Europe. It 
Britain can trade with Russia, is it 
neutralist for India or Egypt to do 
so? If Sir Anthony Eden and Pre 
mier Guy Mollet can go to Moscow 
without being labeled neutralist, why 
pin that label on Nehru and Nasser? 
And if it is thought wrong for India 
or Egypt to recognize Peiping when 
Washington does not, then is it not 
also wrong for Britain and our Asian 
ally Pakistan to have diplomatic re 
lations with Communist China? 

There is also the test of whether 
or not a given nation accepts eco 
nomic aid from the Communist bloc, 
which, to quote Mr. Nixon, holds 
out not just “strings” but a rope for 
the unwary recipient. This, however, 
is not an ideological test but usually 
the result of sheer need—as when 
Burma with its rice, Egypt with its 
cotton or Ceylon with its rubber find 
that they must either sell to Commu 
nist nations or not at all. The United 
States has recognized the weightiness 
of this need by agreeing, at Britain’s 
request, that Ceylon should be per 
mitted to sell rubber to Communist 
customers. 

The final, and perhaps the acid, 
test of “neutralism” is whether a na 
tion is prepared to engage in war on 
the side of the anti-Communist co 


alition. This test would show that 


Tito and Nehru and Nasser do have 
a denominator in common: They are 
determined not to join either of the 
military blocs created by the great 
powers, and to avoid involvement in 
war if at all possible. 

Neutralism of this kind, however, 
is by no means limited to the nations 
we have hitherto classified as neu 
tralist. It exists in West Germany; it 
is be ing translated into policy by Ice 
land; and according to Time, it will 
become increasingly important be 
risk of an ICBM war, 
for which no nations except the Unit 
ed States and U.S.S.R. can be 
| 


ly prepared for many years. 


cause of the 
the 
adequate 
A realistic appraisal of neutralism 
thus requires not merely discussion 
about obsolete concepts of neutrality 
or debates about ideological neutral 
ism, but a hardheaded attempt to re 
align foreign policy with new devel 
opments in military strategy. 


Vera Micueres Dean 


Frye 
(Continued from page 178) 
if we do accept, we greatly stimulate 
the process of détente, perhaps creat 
ing an atmosphere of relaxation in 
which the glue of our alliances will 
melt and we will have lost the bar 


gaining power with which we had 
hoped to make a larger settlement. 
Basically this same question hangs 


over nearly all post-Geneva negotia 


tion with the Soviet Union. If the 


United States wants a decrease of 
tension on the basis of the status quo, 
it can have it; this is what the Rus 
sians want. But so far we have in 
sisted that peace must be built on a 


much firmer foundation. 


Mr. Frye, a 


Christian Science 


staff of The 
1941, has 
correspondent for 


member of the 
Vonitor 
Nation 


ix cars 


since 


been its United 


Newsletter 
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before the Western powers and the 
World Bank 


about financing the dam. 


opened neyouations 

President Nasser told his people 
that the seizure would give Egypt 
$100 million a year in income to use 
$100 million 


being roughly the annual gross in 


in building the dam 


come of the canal. However, after 
costs, upkeep and other expenses 
have been deducted, the company 
has had left in recent years only some 
$20 million for dividends. Egypt's 
“take” in 


about $17 million a year. The Egyp 


taxes has been running 


tian dictator is in for a rude awaken 


ing if he really expects to squeeze 


$100 million annually from the canal. 


This cannot be done without increas 


ing the tolls manyfold; and even 


then, the law of diminishing returns 


might soon set in. 
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